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l.an ornamental design consisting of intertwined flowing lines, originally found in ancient Islamic 
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ABSTRACT 

The arabesques and geometric patterns of Islamic art are often said to arise from the Islamic view of 
the world. To Muslims, these forms, taken together, constitute an infinite pattern that extends beyond 
the visible material world. To many in the Islamic world, they concretely symbolize the infinite, and 
therefore uncentralized, nature of the creation of the one God (Allah). Furthermore, the Islamic 
Arabesque artist conveys spirituality without the iconography of Christian art. Arabesque art consists 
of a series of repeating geometric forms which are occasionally accompanied by calligraphy. This Paper 
explores some of the concepts linked to the system of Geometric Design in the architectural world. 


An arabesque is a pattern of curving lines layered with intertwined elements, like vines and leaves, and 
abstract forms that don't resemble anything found in nature. Decorative arabesque patterns can be found 
covering surfaces on buildings like mosques, as well as items like ceramic tiles and glassware. Religion 
played an important role in the arabesque's development. When Islam rose around 700 AD and spread 
through the Middle East, it came with rules forbidding depictions of creatures like humans and animals, 
especially on things like buildings with a religious purpose. As a result, Islamic artists instead based 
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their imagery on geometry, calligraphy (the art of beautiful writing), and the arabesque. These elements 
didn't have recognizable creatures, so they could be used to adorn sacred spaces without relying on 
figural art. It's a very different idea about decoration than was found in Western culture at the time. The 
arabesque traces its history to the Near and Middle East. Around 1000 AD, possibly near Baghdad, 
Muslim artists developed images of vines, flowers and lines into an intricate, spectacular art form. Such 
designs are considered biomorphic, which means they resemble natural forms without depicting specific 
creatures or plants. 

Arabesque designs use elements like spiral and curving forms in an infinitely repeated, usually 
symmetrical pattern. Designs may feature many layers of interwoven figures and line. Sometimes, 
geometric figures are also included, as are forms called kapali, linear figures with closed ends. 
Arabesque designs on surfaces create a sense of pleasing overall rhythm and patterns. As the Islamic 
religion spread, arabesques could be found on walls of mosques and palaces, on ceramic tiles and 
vessels, and on glassware. 

Arabesques have now been identified with fundamental element of Islamic art but they develop what 
was already a long tradition by the coming of Islam. The past and current usage of the term in respect 
of European art can only be described as confused and inconsistent. Some Western arabesques derive 
from Islamic art, but others are closely based on ancient Roman decorations. In the West they are 
essentially found in the decorative arts, but because of the generally non-figurative nature of Isla mi c 
art, arabesque decoration is there often a very prominent element in the most significant works, and 
plays a large part in the decoration of architecture. 

The arabesque is a form of artistic decoration consisting of "surface decorations based on rhythmic 
linear patterns of scrolling and interlacing foliage, tendrils" or plain lines, often combined with other 
elements. Another definition is "Foliate ornament, used in the Islamic world, typically using leaves, 
derived from stylised half-palmettes, which were combined with spiralling stems".It usually consists 
of a single design which can be 'tiled' or seamlessly repeated as many times as desired. Within the 
very wide range of Eurasian decorative art that includes motifs matching this basic definition, the 
term "arabesque” is used consistently as a technical term by art historians to describe only elements of 
the decoration found in two phases: Islamic art from about the 9th century onwards, and European 
decorative art from the Renaissance onwards. Interlace and scroll decoration are terms used for most 
other types of similar patterns. 


Eventually the Islamic arabesque found its way to Europe, mostly through two avenues. It came through 
Southern Italy and Sicily, because they were close to geographic regions in which the Islamic faith had 
taken hold. These areas were also influenced by similar designs found on ancient Roman artifacts. 



Variations on the arabesque also developed on the Iberian peninsula in places like Spain, the 
westernmost edge of Islam's spread. 

The architecture of Mughal monuments in India offers many examples of arabesque art. The Taj Mahal, 
tomb of Emperor Akbar, tomb of I’timad-ud-Daulah, the Fatehpur Sikri, the Agra Fort, the Red Fort 
and several others. The arabesque has also been defines as a vegetal design consisting of full and half 
palmettes as an unending continuous pattern in which each leaf grows out of another. It is symbolic of 
the unity of faith of Islam. 

The beautiful and striking designs created on many Mughal monuments are actually a combination 
of the arabesque-vegetal, geometric patterns and Islamic calligraphy. Islamic art is diverse and made 
up of stunning patterns, due to the absence of figures which could make it an object of worship, which 
is prevented in Islam. However, the core of the art is symmetry and harmony. There is an effort to 
convey the structure of everything through pattern. Geometry is an important element, it is sacred 
geometry with an inner and outer meaning. 

Arabesque art depictions, mostly combined with geometry and calligraphy have two types, the 
first is about the principles that govern the order of the world. Geometric forms have a built 
in symbolism. The principles include the basics of what makes objects structurally sound yet pleasing 
to the eye. The square has equal sides and represents the important elements of nature, earth, air, fir and 
water. The physical world is symbolised by a circle that inscribes the square and would collapse upon 
itself without any of the four elements. The second type is based on the flowing nature of vegetal forms, 
representing the feminine life-giving force. The third type is the mode of Islamic calligraphy, it is also 
called the art of the spoken word. Many proverbs and passages from the Holy Quran can be seen in 
arabesque art. The coming together of these three forms create the arabesque in its entirety. The art is 
not just mathematically precise but beautiful and symbolic. Many Islamic designs are based on squares 
and circles, interlaced to form complex patterns. A common motif is the 8-pointed star made of 2 
squares, one rotated 45 degrees with respect to the other. Another basic shape is the polygon, mostly 
pentagon and octagon. Islamic artwork is found in jaali work or trellis tiling, woodwork, kilims or rugs, 
leather book bindings, metalwork, ceramics and ceilings. 

A glimpse into this fascinating world of visual art includes images from two important tombs in Agra, 
North of India, both from 17th century Mughal era. 

“Islamic art can be best described as a sacred art. It is an art that is made purely for the sake of 
spiritual and religious devotion and expression, rather than art that is used to express the artist’s own 
personal message or story. Traditionally the artist detaches himself from any praise or recognition of 
his work. Islamic art also embodies and expresses the teachings of Islam, whether it’s through more 
obvious forms such as calligraphy and miniature painting, or more abstract approaches through the 
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use of geometry and arabesque. Islamic art has also been compared to a form of dhikr or a 
remembrance of God, which in turn is a form of worship in a much more creative manner.” 1 

For me personally Islamic art is a way for me to discover more about my own religion from a 
different perspective and approach. It is also a way for me to discover myself and through every piece 
I create I learn something new and invaluable.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ARABESQUE IN ISLAM The arabesques and geometric patterns of Islamic art 
are often said to arise from the Islamic view of the world. To Muslims, these forms, taken together, 
constitute an infinite pattern that extends beyond the visible material world. To many in the Islamic 
world, they concretely symbolize the infinite, and therefore un-centralized, nature of the creation of the 
one God (Allah). Furthermore, the Islamic Arabesque artist conveys spirituality without the 
iconography of Christian art. Arabesque art consists of a series of repeating geometric forms which are 
occasionally accompanied by calligraphy. 

To the adherents of Islam, the Arabesque is symbolic of their united faith and the way in which 
traditional Islamic cultures view the world. There are two modes to arabesque art. There are two modes 
to arabesque art. The first recalls the principles that govern the order of the world. These principles 
include the bare basics of what makes objects structurally sound and, by extension, beautiful. In the 
first mode, each repeating geometric form has a built-in symbolism ascribed to it. For example, the 
square, with its four equilateral sides, is symbolic of the equally important elements of nature: earth, 
air, fire and water. Without any one of the four, the physical world, represented by a circle that inscribes 
the square, would collapse upon it and cease to exist. The second mode is based upon the flowing nature 
of plant forms. This mode recalls the feminine nature of life giving. The basic geometrical shapes used 
for inlay of geometrical arabesque are majorly constructed through repetition of lines and arcs. The 
regular repetition of such elements creates a kind of pattern which is then inlayed with different colors 
or materials and improves the aesthetic value of the surface. Muslim artisans also perfected the 
technique of creating decorative motifs of flowers, vines, and other graphics in precise geometric 
patterns. These “arabesque” motifs often cover walls, pottery, and other decorative objects and are 
governed by geometric and mathematical principles. The vines curve around and split off at very precise 
angles. 2 


The term ARABESQUE was first used in the West in Italian, where rabeschi was used in the 16th 
century as a term for "pilaster ornaments featuring acanthus decoration, specifically "running scrolls " 



that ran vertically up a panel or pilaster, rather than horizontally along a frieze. From there it spread to 
England, where Henry VIII owned, in an inventory of 1549, an agate cup with a "fote and Coeur of 
siluer and guilt embossed with Rebeske work", and William Herne or Heron, Serjeant Painter from 
1572 to 1580, was paid for painting Elizabeth I's barge with "Rebeske work. Unfortunately, the styles 
so described can only be guessed at, although the design by Hans Holbein for a covered cup for Jane 
Seymour in 1536 (see gallery) already has zones in both Islamic-derived arabesque/Moresque style (see 
below) and classically-derived acanthus volutes. The use of "arabesque" as an English noun first 
appears, in relation to painting, in William Beckford's novel Vathek in 1786. Arabesque is also used as 
a term for complex freehand pen flourishes in drawing or other graphic media. The Grove Dictionary 
of Art will have none of this confusion, and says flatly: "Over the centuries the word has been applied 
to a wide variety of winding and twining vegetal decoration in art and meandering themes in music, but 
it properly applies only to Islamic art", so contradicting the definition of 1888 still found in the Oxford 
English Dictionary: "A species of mural or surface decoration in colour or low relief, composed in 
flowing lines of branches, leaves, and scroll-work fancifully intertwined used in Moorish and Arabic 
decorative art (from which, almost exclusively, it was known in the Middle Ages), representations of 
living creatures were excluded; but in the arabesques of Raphael, founded on the ancient Graeco-Roman 
work of this kind, and in those of Renaissance decoration, human and animal figures, both natural and 
grotesque, as well as vases, armour, and objects of art, are freely introduced; to this the term is now 
usually applied, the other being distinguished as Moorish Arabesque, or Moresque." 3 

Claims are often made regarding the theological significance of the arabesque, and its origin in a 
specifically Islamic view of the world; however, these are without support from written historical 
sources as, like most medieval cultures, the Islamic world has not left us documentation of their 
intentions in using the decorative motifs they did. At the popular level such theories often appear 
uninformed as to the wider context of the arabesque. In similar fashion, proposed connections between 
the arabesque and Arabic knowledge of geometry remains a subject of debate; not all art historians are 
persuaded that such knowledge had reached, or was needed by, those creating arabesque designs, 
although in certain cases there is evidence that such a connection did exist. The case for a connection 
with Islamic mathematics is much stronger for the development of the geometric patterns with which 
arabesques are often combined in art. Geometric decoration often uses patterns that are made up of 
straight lines and regular angles but are clearly derived as a whole from curvilinear arabesque patterns; 
the extent to which these too are described as arabesque varies between different writers. 

Many arabesque patterns disappear at (or "under" as it often appears to a viewer) a framing edge without 
ending, and thus can be regarded as infinitely extendable outside the space they actually occupy; this 
was certainly a distinctive feature of the Islamic form, though not without precedent. Most but not all 
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foliage decoration in the preceding cultures terminated at the edge of the occupied space, although 
infinitely repeatable patterns in foliage are very common in the modern world in wallpaper and textiles. 4 

Jali: This form of architectural decoration is found generally in Islamic Architecture but also found in 
Hindu Temples .Early jali work was built by carving into stone, generally in geometric patterns, while 
later the Mughals used very finely carved plant-based designs, as at the Taj Mahal. They also often 
added pietra dura inlay to the surrounds, using marble and semi-precious stones. A jali or jaali, 
(Bengali: \StlPl, Urdu: J'-?- Hindi TjfTcft jail, meaning "net") is the term for a perforated stone 
or latticed screen, usually with an ornamental pattern constructed through the use 
of calligraphy and geometry. 

The jali helps in lowering the temperature by compressing the air through the holes. Also when the air 
passes through these openings, its velocity increases giving profound diffusion. Clarification needed 1 It 
has been observed that humid areas like Kerala and Konkan have larger holes with overall lower 
opacity than compared with the dry climate regions of Gujarat and Rajasthan. 

With compactness of the residential areas in the modern India, jabs became less frequent for privacy 
and security matters. 
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